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WHEN Columbus, four hundred years ago, discovered a new 
world to the wondering eyes of civilization, humanity 
became suddenly confronted by new aspirations and 
wider ambitions, and found a new passion in conquest and dis- 
covery and fresh carvings for seience and art that were hitherto 
latent or unknown. 

In like manner the opening of the gates of the Columbian 
Exposition is to the American people as great a discovery in 
science and art as the discovery of America was to the 
medieval world. 



THE managers of the Exposition deserve the thanks of the 
nation for the splendor of the design and construction of 
the exhibition as a whole. More than twice as much 
money has been spent on the buildings and their adjuncts as 
might have been spent to make the exhibition a grand demon- 
stration of art. Every great work of art demands it sacrifices, 
and the Exposition would not have been the sublime feature if 
its construction had been guided by a spirit of parsimonious 
utilitarianism. 

COMPARED with our realization of material wealth and 
power, our art efforts are pathetic and insignificant, and 
in the direction of stimulating and creating an ambition 
for art development and culture, the Columbian Exposition is 
the grandest university yet devised for illustrating ihe nobler 
ideals of the world's highest culture. As a recent writer has 
said: "No university was ever so majestically housed, do phil- 
osopher or disciple of the academy ever walked or meditated in 
Buch magnificent porches. " 

WITH our acknowledged ingenuity and enterprise in ma- 
terial development, we have discovered that our culti- 
vation of the arts which are not practical and useful — 
of those arts by which our lives are made much better worth 
living, more useful and more full of real enjoyment — that we 
have not yet taken our proper place in the world, and that 
there are many lessons yet to be learntd from the older nations, 
compared with whom we are merely pupils in our understand- 
ing and practise of those arts in which sentiment and imagina- 
tion are the ruling features. 

THE Exposition presents to the eye of the spectator the 
most magnificent architectural vistas ever yet created by 
the hands of man. It is not in the buildings alone, but in 



their accompaniments of terraces, basin?, peristyles, lagoons, 
canals, porches and statues, the whole forming an orchestral 
harmony of majestic architecture. Not merely in form, but 
also in color, is this great lesson of art promulgated. The white 
- marble exterior treatment of the architecture is relieved by a 
system of awnings, shades, banners and flags of fabrics specially 
woven and devices specially contrived to offset the serious 
beauty of the architectural lines, and the supplement of local 
color embellishments of the banners in the shadows of porches 
and balustrades confer upon the whole scene a festival aspect 
full of joyful animation, but without those harsh contrasts 
which have hitherto converted our holiday decorations into 
riotous discords of harsh and conflicting colors. 

OPINIONS regarding the American pictorial exhibit are 
varied, but the impression it has made on connoisseurs is 
very favorable. A small, finer collection might have been 
made in New York. Though some consider the American finer 
than the French in painting and water colors, the French sculp- 
ture is conceded the first place. It may be noticed that the 
French have not put their best foot forward in Chicago, as 
they would have had the Fair been held in New York. 

THE young American of both sexes is nothing if not inde- 
pedent, and neither he nor she longs for scholarships or 
prizes of money, if there is any other way of getting 
along, and for this reason the jury at Chicago were relieved of 
the necessity of examining masses of art objects from America, 
and also from France. The Germans have also been favored, 
as well as the Hollanders and the Scandinavians. 

THE awards given to fine art exhibits at the World's Fair 
have been announced, and the lion's share of medals have 
been carried off by British artists. The withdrawal of 
the French, Belgian and several other foreign exhibitors, 
naturally left the British to reap the harvest that the French 
distained. The French artists evidently thought that their 
reputation was too delicate a thing to be left to the hustling 
Chicago methods, and the American artists, as well, sent word 
to Chicago that their works were withdrawn from competition. 
These latter objected to receiving medals, because they objected 
to the method of giving medals, which they consider not only 
difficult to apportion properly, but are radically a mistake. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that many American artists 
had withdrawn their work from competition, the jury 
seemed determined at all hazards to honor them by a 
considerable bestowal of medals. Mark Fisher, Sargent, Abbey, 
and Pennell, all of London ; Vedder, of Rome ; Hitchcock and 
Whistler, now of Paris, are among the best known. Only one 
woman, Mrs. McMonnies, wife of the sculptor, gets a medal for 
oil painting, and she hails from Paris. Ulrich, of Venice, L. P. 
Dessar, D. Ridgeway Knight, Wm. H. Howe and Julius Rol- 
shoven, of Paris ; Henry Muhrman and E. L. Simmons, of Lon- 
don, are further members of the foreign band who take medals 
in oil colors, pastels, or drawings. 

FOURTEEN sculptors receive medals. J. Q. A. Ward, A. St. 
Gaudens and Carl Bitter did not contribute to the fine 
arts collection, though St. Gaudens and Bitter have sculp- 
ture on the grounds. Five New York sculptors receive medals, 
viz.: Chas. H. Niehaus, Herbert Adams, F. Edwin El well, John 
Rogers, and F. Wellington Ruckstuhl. Two of the winners hail 
from Boston, namely: Thos. Ball and H. H. Kitson ; two from 
Philadelphia, J. J. Boyle and Chas. Grafly ; three from Chicago, 
John Donohue and Emil H. Wuertz and Edward Kemeys; one 
from St. Louis, Robt. P. Bringhurst, and one from Salt Lake 
City, C. E. Dallin. Eighty-three men and eight women obtain- 
ed medals for painting in water colors, pastels, or drawings in 
black and white. 



gasoline and kerosene stoves. The greatest novelty in cooking 
appliances at the Fair is undoubttdly the apparatus for cook- 
ing by electricity, shown in operation in the gallery of the 
Electricity Building. In the Manufacturers Building there is 
an endless line of kitchen utensils of stamped ware, enamelled 
with granite and other colors, and all wares and machines 
worked by a crank for saving labor. Appliances for laundry 
work are exhibited, but there is no exhibition of laundry 
operations. 



IN the anthropological building is a structure called the 
"Rumford Kitchen," in which demonstrations for cooking 
are given. The several exhibits of cooking appliances and 
principles would make a very agreeable display, if brought to- 
gether in one building, but are scattered throughout various 
buildings. The ranges are too numerous to mention. There is 
A long line of cooking apparatus for gas, and also a variety of 



IN needlework at the Exposition, the ornamental has buried 
the practical out of sight. With all our ingenuity and 
progress, the art of housework is as primitive to-day as it 
was in the times of the ancient Egyptians. The women of the 
country are represented by painting, books, embroidery, eco- 
nomic societies, and by their work as hospital nurses, and as 
manufacturers of paper lampshades and colored wool fabrics. 
According to the census, more than half the men employed in 
the United States in manual labor are engaged in agriculture,, 
but even a larger number of the women of the United States 
are employed in home manufacture, and it might have been 
expected that some systematic exhibition of this occupation 
would be found ; but there seems to be a disinclination on the 
part of the leaders in the line of developing and improving 
woman's special sphere of action, to ignore the study of eco- 
nomic and scientific principles that will facilitate, lighten and 
dignify household labor. 

THE display of household arts at the World's Fair is not so 
extensive or varied as one might naturally suppose, and 
indeed there is no single collective exhibit devoted to this 
extremely interesting branch of human endeavor. The work- 
ingman's Model House is part of the New York exhibit. The 
house, with cellar, ordinarily would cost about one thousand 
dollars. It measures 20 x 28 feet, and is designed to stand on a 
lot of 20 x 40 feet. On the first floor is a hallway, kitchen, liv- 
ing room and bathroom ; on the second floor are three bed- 
rooms, with a large closet, and a closet at the front part of the 
upper hall. The house is furnished, and clothing for a family 
of five— man, wife and three children— are hung in the closets. 
There are lists giving the co*t of the furniture, clothing and 
living expenses. The outfit of furniture amounts to $300, and 
the yearly expenses are apportioned at $500, as follows : Rent, 
$120 ; food, $200 ; clothing, $100 ; fuel, $30 ; miscellaneous, $fi0. 
Experiments in feeding a family of five are carried on in the 
house daily, and the bill of fare for each day since the begin- 
ning is posted in the living room. The cost of food for the 
whole family has ranged between fifty and sixty cents a day. 

AN entirely new idea to me was that of "conventionalizing" 
subjects to make them fit for decorative purposes. I had 
often heard the word, but did not know what it meant. 
It means modifying the representation of a real thing to make 
it in keeping with its surroundings as a decoration. For in- 
stance, you know the subjects usually chosen to make a frieze 
or border on a wall have been of a fanciful, poetical pic- 
turesque. Well, in the studio of the celebrated Walter Crane, 
of London, is a remarkaDie innovation in this line. The frieze 
represents a scene from a London drawing-room during a recep- 
tion. The scene transferred bodily from life, with the inevit- 
able mingling of grace and awkwardness, beauty and homeli- 
ness, delicacy and stiffness, would have made anything but a 
desirable ornament. The really real was first spiritualized by 
being copied in bas-relief. Then only such figures were chosen 
as possessed unusually fine proportions of limb and figure. 
They were disposed on curving hard benches to show them off 
to best advantage, instead of upholstery, which swallows 
curves. The unconventional in dress was chosen— the Empire 
gown, the unsewed robe— for of all the inartistic things in 
all nature or art the seam is the worst. Men of unusual length 
of limb were chosen to soften the effect of the modern evening 
dress, and a still greater license was taken with one who was 
engaged in giving a recitation. His figure was draped in Flor- 
entine costume tinted in pale color. 

The effect was electrical in the decorative world especially 
recognized by such authority as Mr. Crane. The question arote 
with me whether we should not now, in the interest of art, 
choose our friends by their length of limb and fill our parlors 
only with gracefully disposing figures, 



